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. • ■ ' . INTRODUCTION ^ ' » 

,' ■ ' '-J^ ^ ' . - I : ■ " ■ ■ \ 

At no other time 1n history have eclucatlpnal Institutions been Involved,. 

In as' iiwmy legal^chal lenses as they- have ilurlno. the .past tv^9 decades,' Higher 

percentages of tax dollars ^r education have .been sat aside for cases In- :. 

volving ^tudeijt and employee rights, special education, desegrfegatlon and ' 

: . y ■ ■ ' ' 'f " / - • . • ■ ■ ■ . ■ ^ ■* « _ - 
case^ around other related Issues. . . 

None pf ' the issues have created such fervor as that create^l by -the Brown 

■ . ■ . ' . • . r . • ■ ■ • ' < ^ ' ' ' ; 

>lec ils1 on, "whiich struck down "separate but equaV^ provisions jn.^educat1on, In\ 

. , , ' ^ , ^ " ' 

recent years I Interpretation of the- law has bec0W synonymous wtth bi;is1ng, 
Jhis response generally places public school organizations squarely 1n the 
middle of arguments by the '* freedom of choice" citizen groups and those op- 
posed t;o mandatory assignment techniques which are meant to enhance the po- 
1 tentiarfor integration. 

i> The St. Louis Public Scliool Syistem has been in c6u;»»t some eight y^ars, 

r/r/^*^^ lo December, 1975» during my fi^rst ryear as Superintendent of Schools, an 
■ V agrefment'v!/as reachejl alTowihg the establishment of Magnet Schools as one y 
'solution for the reduction of 'racial isolation, '^^udge "James H, Meredith, 
fvf the U.S. District Court, ^Eastern District,, fashioned 14 paragraphs of 
oujr >Cohsent Decree . In addition to the development of eight system-Wide 
Magnet Schools,* in the order were specifics relating to prohibition from 
• ' ' . discrimination. on the basis of race or color; reduction of racial segrega- 



tion in the assignment of staff ; practice of non-discrimination in employ-'^ 
ment procedures; eradication of effects of present and past segregation .through 
expansion and use of facilities; l(he^study of realignments of feeder schools- 

• to reduce, segregation at the high. school level, and to make a study of the . 

■© < • , 

feasibility of curriculum improvements ajld other changes which would be bene- 

\ "' ^ . ■ • . . . ■ ' ■ v 

'ficial to th^ system as a whole, . \ 
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* Six elementary and two secondary Magnet Schools became, oparaiional In 
September of 1976, In addition' to pilot pragi;aiiia wittvin several schools.. 
Staff balance reliulrements were spelled out and atso„bacanie 'operational , 
accarding to orders specified for the first yeaV. [ 

In January, 1977, we respoHded to paragrapli nine of the Decree, which 
spoke to realignment of feeder patterns. -■ It- was our best thinking a If the 
time that the establi shine nt of ninth grade centers, witb-^soit» changes in 
feeder patterns, addressed the Order i»s it stefcd. Subsecitient hearlVigs ens.ued, 
regarding merits and shartcomlngs of vthe , Board's pUar Other Mans ' and irwdl- 
flcatidjis were submitted by;tb4 Justice Departrrten|yeriytn^l'^^ 
ar|rf**njjar1ous groups allowed to enter t|»'ii^j^^ In 
MaVch, 1979, *Judge Meredith Issufed anVrder stating tha^ the s/hofliil' systfem 
1j5.,l1n» fiict, segregated, but;J^ound^^^t^^ gulltjT^ acts or practices 




n stated 



feed segregation. I^^'^e^d^ waV-order^dp Instead, the Judge 
I ihat the |1ffipTententat;loiC of elerpertts ."within :the Consen^t Decree be f . ^ ■ 

/' V-/ intens1file4..v''- 1^ V ' ^' - ^ ^ 

\ . /"^^^ in f^3irch, w^O^ the.Elghth Circuit^Court of Appep^ls r6|andedr the case 

to the lower court" and ordered the school sWitem to draw up a t)lan for sub- ^ 
mlsslon^o the Court i^ *6Q da:?sV whicX would b€| Implernented In September ,^ 1980- 
The Court's language was fo r ce fijl regardlii^^scflptlofisj^f possible Remedies, 
as well as Its Implications for Wr^ongdolng onvthe part bf suburban districts; 
' - A plan wais submltterf to the. Court as ^derped.^ It calls for reconflgura- 



tlon of grade Structures; transportation of- some <l4^O0ff youngs terser s 
closings; Increase In the numbjer \af Magnet, SchogU ; staff balancing, enrich-^ / 
ment programs for students rerfialning in all -black settir^lff 'and cooperative. 
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vol untary pr^jgrams; betweeiTt|c1 ty and suDurbaw districts . 
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fit. Louis' school population consists of soma 63,000 youngster's,, an 
enrol Intent which crested In 1967-60 with approximately 116,000 students. 

St. l^ouls, like many urban c«nter|, Is a victim of loss of middle class 
(black ar|d white) and population with school/age children'. Of the total 
student enrol Itrtant In 1979"ao, 75 percept were minority students,. . The 
.district consisted of 140 regular elementary schooln, 10 regular high schools, 
8 Magnet elementary and 3 Magnet high schools.^ 

In the following pages, some concerns regarding planning and Implementa- 
tion processes — from the standpoint of policy and conflict In practice — 
are presented for review, Distusslons of federal and state policy In the 
area of desegregation. 2) areas of conflict In policy. 3) need for technical, 
assistance In planning, 4) reaction to p-lannlng process, 5) problems In 
Implementation, and 6) author's philosophy of a desegregated school are 
reflective, primarily, of the St. Louis experience, although frequent com- 
paMsons are made with other cities. 



1980-81 Emergency School' Aid Act, Title VI .Application for Out-of-Cycle Funds. 
. June, 1980, p. 125. ^ • . 



. In Missouri wa have i\ tteflnlte lack of strong airtscttofi on tlai^Bcireaatlon 
In i^e areas of policy anil legUlntlon at the itat« level, aeneral ly ' the 
posture Is taken thijt whatever Is ordered by the l-ederal government or by 
the courts will be upheld unless It conflicts with the Missouri Constitution. 
If It conflicts with the Missouri Constitution and Is nqi ordered by the 
court, the state does not Initiate any action to comply with desegregation 
needs or mandates. In recent years tije State Department of Education has 
seemed more Interested, at least In keeping Informed about what Is happening. 
I believe the Commissioner |1s perhaps more attuned tb the needs than others 
at the state level, but It is not easy to get that Interest translated Into 
legislative or state board action, so thlj^t in p^ractlce the state department 
role Is nearly always a responding one. If the Office of Civil Rights Includes 
the State Is some requirement, then they respond.. If the Office of Civil 
Rights is speak) ng only to a local educational agency, the state will assist 
the local school system but it does not take the initiative in attempting a 
resolution. , , 

In 1980, twenty-six years after Brown, it is surely significant that there 
are no state directives or compliance procedures and no fiscal support for 
desegregation in our state, kr states where you do find fiscal support, as 
in Wisconsin and Massachusetts, that Is^notable because it is the exception. 
I worked in Illinois in the late 60's and there the state did attempt to 
provide some direction and monitoring if local initiatives were not forth-" 
coming. I came to Missouri from California, where the state had taken initlati' 
to set guidelines defining a desegregated school and- time tables for achieving 
desegregation. Unfortunately, that state ^legislation was overturned by refer- 
endum. 



Two Hwjtir uccurranci^ia in MUsiuuri jiriuylUtJ prumU«j af itiaviMidiit (lutharl 

for tir1)*n l|ilMi;<*titm, whlih Ij^ plMi». Howavdi% what U cominij out of ^ tit te 
uH)4n dcluciitlon (It^prtrtntanU lo Mt^itiouiM aiut uthar ^Utais, 4r<* HtUill^Ji uh thin<j!i 
Ilka varKlcilli>m <irul dropout r^tM% \t\ Inner cltia^. So we get 4 few ilolUr^i for 
minor ifi^clal proyrpia that, In iny oplnluni ar« bancUitU which focu^ on 
vUlblt? outconw*! but not on th** root prohUni^i. And wa tjat <* hiy dmphAiih on 
what has be«jn the Httneo|^|)i) of urbfin canters, the medtd takas that neyatlve 
information and u%m It eagorly. relnforclnt) tha anxiety and tear level of the 
public. When metropolitan school system pUrij^ coifie along, as they are eventually 
tjoln^ to do In St. LuuH and St* Louis Count;yl what people focu*i on Is all the 
n«rtj«tlyes. If we ura (}o1n<i to improve the situation It Is not yolnt) to conn? 
about by studying vandalism. It Is golncj to come about by studying the da- 
velopmental aspects of young people and putting together programs that address 
that. Successful students are not the ones who create the vandalism. 

Secondly, last year we did get a statement of policy from the State* 
Board of. Education supporting a fiscal Incentive bll 1 for efforts toward 
desegregation. That came as a result of our Initiating such a bill and 
suggesting that such a statement was one thing the state could do to help. 
The response on that ha^ been 1 nteresti ng,\^th some legislators indicating ' 
that si^ch a bill amounts to double-dipping, providing additional state support 
for the same\tudent. That is exactly what is done in special education and 
in vocational education because it-ds state policy and it is recognized as a 
more costly programmatic ef fM^^I \do not see that desegregation deviates from 
that type of policy. In anyrase, the bill died in committee. It w^HUcome up 
again next year and may eventually get passed. If it does, it will be more as a 
direct result of continuing efforts^n the courts to get a broader base in de- 



saflreaatlon. %um wlH hi Involved not bticdusti they ii\\nk \^ riQht ' 
tni't htiCfiusia thay will mt hsva aay cholco, . ' 

4Si 4 Mdr:t: of the iiifla.:»ive sthool reoryard/atlcMi jirovtiij^ that hat, (jone un in 
thU cuuntry. hut that dUl not hrtppeo. lu auuaest tloinij that W4S to ha 
liih«)e«i n wll(1'ey«tl 1 fbtral . Tha g^mei thing has, Uappomii in settlnu up 
vocation*! (jtlucatlon service dreasi. fior l»ut<iht-e, the City or St. Louis 
was designated a vocdtlonal education service area In 196/; St. UuH Cuunty 
had been so deslynated two year* earlier. The cKy was ^and Is predominantly 
bipcki the county predominantly white. Did anybody ra\ie the que^itlon whether 
If would have made more sen-ie to make the entire metropol I tan area a service 
ar«a for vocational education. %o that programs would nu't bo duplicated as 
thoy are now, 'and- so that the vocational schools would bo racially repre- • 
sentatlvt! of the ent1re*metropol 1 tan area? Sometimes that kind of thing 
happens because people simply do not think beyond the Iniiiodiate," but I think" 
It Is (leneritlly indicative of a lack of support for national policy on do- 
segregation. At the very least, it Is indicative of inconsistency. 
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Fjiiiriii t.i|V^iiyM>> iiuLialii^ Ilriiiim 

tleclstm^ af th«i '>uf»i'0«w Cuuft, hut yetlNnu tH« Uw tid«!»Ut«a rnxti tlw^)uUh >4l 
to tU dxecutlvii rtiul )«u(sUtlv«* hrrtnttie^ «a anothtii' story. Otrticttan U 
!»|Mil letl' out, tvptidlly. hy the MOHuirt yivesn. We make it cvjileiil thai iuljtjnal 
ilaferue is <i priority, both hy leylsldtivt* 4ttlOH ami hy the tU)lliir!> that sup < 
port U. In ttty vtew, tH« dtmJunt of iwinoy supporttriy (lesetjreijatlon telU us 
soMMJthlny 4l)0ut what kind of *i priority H U, aiul It H mt vary hTyh. 
Once the li<jisUtion get^ Into the hureaucracy , Into the r«0u'«>t1on 

U«flo. th« whole thlmj b«c:oiiw% even fui/ler. It <jett. written Into voU«no» 

t 

that are difficult to tran-ilatw Into the kind of precision that a local edu- 
cational atjency can act on. Those volumes continue to expand as leglslitlon 

and regulatlon-i change and that haii caused irrore confusion In the iMt seven 
a ^ 

or eight years, which Is the only time we have had desegregation monies. 

Again. th«? message is quite clear that the major decision by the Supreme Court 
' was made In 1954 but the first Federal dollars came In 1973. 

Amillvalence at the national level about whether desegregation Is a priority 
Is clearly evident in the Issue of transportation. The need for transportation 
^ for other educational purposes has been recognized both by state and federal 

governmenS^for years ^t was recognized forty years ago as the large number 
of school 4ys.tems began to be gradually and systematically reorganized Into a 
smaller number so that better programs could be offered. It has been recognized 
in vocational education where regional schools are the only way to have the re- 
sources to offer highly sophisticated technical programs . It is recognized 
in special education, and in that instance most states had policy long before 
the federal policies were formed. In those instances, transportation has not 



tiifiKhH piiitilii^ fflit« mil h^^u bum ^.mm >mHMmHl CUiUitti l«sa m\U\ iw3ii*ia 

# %m\\ iMi n$a (ick«8h ^ Una tif fiiiMis fiu a <.tw»MHnjf. Uui Hiiititt^ 

iricl ctlHiltclH an Itla i^m HuI 1H I r s» (iioi>tom Ufvcn iit) ih^i, It 

mil ^ti iatMlit Uiiti yOM iiifmot m^i» f«il«r4l ^JlHt^sit :* far Uiiu^qt tatUm fat 

Uii th«it un ihdf of tliiac»grtiijatluo that kliul uf am|» I v4 Uiu 0 mak^^ ihd 

Uh^I ^ichoolS Jot) much h4r«1«r Wc* mu^t 'uo to thti -stdCtt lavfil for ht^tp 
wlrh.(r«rnM^>Hl4t!orf, «fiil ^irtii l^ft with th«? UianKtistiJi i4^k of Iryu,^ m 

th^ iimblV4lt»nl fiderdl (Hjltiy to uiO luOtcnitSil tUlitinv, to^. fi^^M 
tft«iy mt'^tru^t u\ rtoJ think th^it we mu^t (>« wrunu, no mrtUer h(»w try tt> 
dx|t1.i1n It, ?htir0 l*^, no tju^^tlon that «i ilriuijle? ^t^jinKinl foi (.irrylM^i t>u! 
nntlooiil polUy dxHti tind 1% hArd to efspintn 

Ari?4 ^ 0 f n 1 Ct be tw^eii S t A t<| rt rul I r.i I l*o t I cy 

Ihru'tt .irt* roof llrtn hi^tw<?«n fotlfH:^^ inM h thixi i umpl 1< fltti Hio dn 
n<Hjn!(j^itlon l%%ut? furthor. Uu? I li^im>fit^iry ^nd S«H0ruj<iry tduraUon Act and 
thf» tn^erqency School Aid Act sowtinK^s M»om *i% tlioiMh %ofm)on« de%t yned thimi 
to conflict. Containwnt ha's^been a major js%uc> with prdctkally every de- 
segregation ^case across the country, and yet legislative action^t the 
national as well as the state level has either absolutely encouraged or 
rewarded containment. That Is one of the complaints I have'^had with Tlth I 
for all the years I^ve been a superintendent. It simply does not ma^ke -any 
sense to say that you Identify a child as Title I eligible, when another 
child wlthS^uch greater educational needs may sit next to that child but is' 
not el iyible. 



' When i was- 1n California we were constantly getting audit excejftlons, 
because if- w^had a SQhopl designated, Title I, we put the money Xhsr^ and 
told'the principal a"nd teachers to serve all the educational needs. We had. 
the kind of hard>d^ta that showed statistically significant achievement 
gains In that school every, year, as compared to schools where we only served 
a percentage of the students and we had all the pullout programs and restricted 
the services of certain resource people to the eligible, students. But they 
said, "You can't do It that way." We kept asking If what they wanted was 
educational results good for all the children — black, white, Chlcano, Orl- 
ental — or reports that provided assurance that we served only part of the 
children. I recognize that there is a need for monitoring so that ^noney Is 
not diverted to places where it really is not needed. That seems easy enough 
to monitor — if they can monitor things as they are Aey can certainly monitor 
that — and if someone is diverti^rtg money where it is^k)t needed, you ^can cite ; 
them for that. I would rather be cited for that than fon. trying to serve stu- 
dents who need help. ^ 

Apparently some change is beginning to occur in the direction of Title I 
schools having more participation in the decision-making about the school pro- 
gram. There are some guidelines for more active involvement of the principal, 
teachers, students, and parents at those schools. I would hope thatT€ventually 
the focal educational agency will be able to make dqterminatidfis about whether 
the money follows the child who is moved to another school because of desegre- 
gation. As it iSj some parents who believe in desegregation are put in the 
position of saying that they do not want their child moved out of a Title I 
school because he may not get the help he needs if he is moved.^ 

^ Title I criteria are confusing to staff. One principal will say, ^'Mefl , 
I know Tve got more children who are Title I eligible than my neighboring 



■^principal, has.^and yet his .school 1s Title I and mifre Is not. Why?" The 
answer Is that part of Title I eligibility Is determined by the demographics 
around the school, which can Include parochial and private schools that have 
nothing to do. with the students we have to serve. ■ 
Housing policy In 'this country also reflects efforts toward containment 
that are In direct conflict with efforts to desegregate. Obviously some 
containment is simply based on the Interest of people, but that Is not true 
where some people do not have a choice about where they will live. If you go 
over HUD policies and FHA policies over the years, they have translated Into 
part of„ the problem and not. part of the solution. The Infamous Pruitt-Igoe 
high rise housing experiment In St. Louis was a federally supported segre- 
gative program that Intensified the school segregative conditions. 

Generally spiking, I think that the limited desegregation poJiey is 
clear - it Is the interpretation- that' creates problems. For-e|<ample, the 
Emergency School Aid Act is suppose(3 to be the same policy throughout the 
country. Yet when I came from California, some things that we had ^done in 
California we could not do In Missouri. Even within our own state, one set 
of guidelines operates our magnet schooll/and a different set operates in 
Kansas City. We set ours up hoping for a^ 50/50 racial mix, but we recognize/ 
that our school population was 70% black and 30% white so a magnet school 
would be fundable as long as it was no more than 70/30.' Kansas City has, I 
think, a slightly lower black student population.flgure, yet\he1r magnet 
schools operate within funding' range with a mix of 85% black and 15% white. 
We could not spend ESAA money If our magnet schools had a 85/15 mix of stu- ' 
dents| another case of double standards or at least incons-istent bureau- 
cratic Implementation. 

There are many difficulties In interpretati'on of policies within the 



CD?/-- of Civil Rights and HEW. Having so many different program officers 



to deal with creates problems. We could use assistance with the full -process, 
from submi'Ssion of a proposal to ESAA officials, through negotiation of 
funding and the ffrial approval. We frequently find that activities approved 
the preceding-/ear are not fundable the following year. About 25% of the 
activities are not| fundable^at the time of.a second 'Submission. For epmple, 
we were able to fund library sef^vices^.in oujr Investigative Learning Center 
(magnet school ) the first year, but were told that such "services could not 
be funded a second year. Another example was that of counseling services. 
These kinds of shifts create ^serious problems with communicating with the 
convnunity," parents and students, and decrease the district's credibility. . 
The increasing costs to the district have been enormous. 

Every OCR citation, whether related to desegregation or not, requires 
dollars to correct it. The costs are not seen only in the cases of im-' 
plementing new programs, but there are additional costs involved with 
diverting administrative staff to respond to a compliance need. For example, 
in response to special education legislation, it was necessary to pull a 
large number of staff from normal duties for a full two-week period. .. There 
are a number of examples of that kind and time gets trails lated into dollars! 

With many policy issues there is a hidden cost, either of time for legal 
staff or of your own staff time. You cannot always cut back the proportion 
.of administrators in relationship to the number of students because there is 
not always a direct relationship between the two. Just to keep on top of the 
volumes of ^the federal regulations and guidelines and to stay on top of the 
Implementation procedures requires an enormous amount of administrative time. 
So you can have increased administrative demands even with declining enrollment 
while taxpayers are clamoring for reduced costs of running school systems. 



Need for Technical Assistance irr^ Planning " 
/> . 

V Most of jthe research on desegregatiftn has very little val ue'in terms of 
' ■ ' • ■ • "• ■ 

planning and implenientation. Much of w^iat has been studied has -'to do with 

pre- and post- desegregation achievement scores of students. That is no help 

at all if what you tiave is sixty days lo come up with a plan, as we had. I 

' 4c9^niulat6d reajjs of papers and after awhile I stopped' reading themVb^ause 

•they just were not helpful 'in- terms of how you cluster schools Snd hoj^ you 

'.p|an programs and what makes the greatest s.ense'"in atl that. What is helpful 

isj sitting doWh with educators who are involved with istudents, with schools, * 

with communities. That does not resolve all yoiir problems it crates some ■ 

but you can sort through all the different ideas and approaches anci cdme up 

•with something that makes sense. T think the classic words are "input and ' 

sensitivity" and as we put our pfan together we sometimes felt we had enough 

finput and sensitivity to last a lifetime. Yet there are always a lot of 

people who say that they had no- input, that they were not listened to. If 

you do everything everybody wants you to do, you wind up doing jiothing. It 

is the old stoVy of people not minding your closing schools so long as it is 

"ot^heir school, of not minding someone coming to their school so long as 

they do not have to go somewhere else — anything is fine so long as it is some 

one else's school or someone else's child. 

It seems to me ?^at it would be really helpful if districts who have gone 

through the process of putting together a desegregation plan would record what 

they did so that we would not all be reinventing the wheel each time we start. 

In St. Louis we worked with a fourteen member committee and we went througfj our 

share of stumbling and wheel spinning, but you spin your wheels a little faster 

if you have only sixty days in which to do it. You don't have time to sit 

around and contemplate everything like most of*^ educators are inclined to do. 



V 

<e certainly could use aood technical .assistance in formul^'ting de- 

segregation plans and we certainly had all Kinds of offers from both J 

federal and state level — but if you^are ilnder^the severe, time constraints 

that we w^rer under you do not have tirtie to spend educing them^ai^out your * 

school system so that they can be helpfuT to y^. mat is not tneant to 

44nRly that what they know might not l^e h^tpiul , but it^ take5 'So long ta' 

explain the nature of the problems! the community, Ind the schoo'ls that it 

,. ' . ■ ■ . . ■ . - ■ • ■ . 

is'simp.!/ a luxury we'^cauld not afford. There has to be" a way for a tech- 

nical assistance team to bb ab^e to assist a school system effectivety ^ • 

- ■ " '' ■^■ ' . ' ■. ■ . v • ■.■ \ ' , • ^ ■ 

without bogging that system down, but I do Jiot know what it is. We were 
fortunate in, that 'our cdurl-appoi nted "exjsert" was a pleasure" to work with and 

was very committed and knowledgeable, (but there fvere still some things aboyt,. 

.' " . <' ■ \" 'V - ■' -'t. 

planning' that, no outsider couldVdo as well as some of 'our own people could. 

My belief is that our committee of fo,urj:een coul,d now be of great 

assistance to another city going throu^ desegregation planning. That is 

the kind of technical -assistance that could make a difference, because they 

could go into "a city and say, "Here's what you are likely to go through." 

We spent the first couple of weeks floundering around while people tried to 

figure out what it was they were supposed to be doing. As it was, we did Send 

half-dozen of our staff to visit some otH^r cities as we began to plan — they 

went to Milwaukee, Columbus, and Louisville, and that was helpful, but it 

probably would have been more helpful if teams from those cities.-ticould have 

come to St. Louis to go, through^ the process with bur entire team. ,It would 

have increased the comfort level of our people who had never done this before. 

Now our people who have been through it are the experts, and they can tell 

you the steps you need to go through. ^ 
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Reactions to Desegregation Planning Proceg s , 
\ We v/ere fortunate in that our' Board of Education was very supportjv^ •■ ' - 

to both our staff and to the committee.- The board wiJ1 nevtfr'get any 
credit, because they are in a no-win situation. No matter who they are * , - 
talking with or what' they rre doing^s far as the total. Gomnunit)^ goes, 
they canrt<i't please everyone. ■ Eyeri, the^berson who fii^is son^thing good . ' T . 
AJjb.ut the picfn wil l find some- othe/ ihirrgs bad. But our board stood to- ' ' » 
gether .publicly, even when they might have^disagfre^d'„in executive sessions, "^e * ' 
If the board yields to the power of pressbre groups, which many boards have 
,don5, it is easy for them to get to the point where they say, "Your honot,^ * - ; 
- we ean't get a plan ready,-" Thea it gets taken out of thjeir- hands 'and they ertd 
• ^'up with' a wprse.plan than if they' had stayed with the.tjbb. Often what comei 

out of a. community is only,, rjjegative reacti'on ' to what has been proposed, rather , ' 
'than 'positive" recemmendatipirs that -might b^iiseful . ' v,- 

^. Some of the best suggestions about desegregation implementation have ' 
\ come from our students, who generally approach "the problem with m0he maturity 
than »anybody else in the tommunity. The problem is that 1:he court order hat 
prevented .us from acting on ;some of those suggestions, and that is hard forj- 
'them to understand. -The- court said we have to have a 30-50% black student . 
population in each "desegregated" school by the beginning of the 1980 scho£>^ 
y^r, and we cannotyphase it in by providing only a 5-10% increase the first 
jP^r; There is a limit to how much use can be made of a democratic proces^ 
in working thfse things out. n, ' , . \ ^ ^ ■ . . 

Corwunity reaction to the' deseg^regation planning process has. brought ^ 
changesj'n perceptions about a particular/school . I have a folder of complaints . 
about certain school buildings and facilities, about how inadequate the pco- 
grams are, and so on. Yet when you consider closing some of tho'se schools for 
clesegregation purposes, suddenly they become the best schools^ in town and you 



'are told that they do not need improvements they, just need to be left alone. 

1 ■ i 
■ 'Certainly it helps if you have a broa^ base of support in the commumty. 

One of our big frustrations was that we simply could not meet with the 300 

groups who wanted to make input in sixty days, especially when"^ most of them 

wanted to meet witTi the superi ntendent and resented someone else being sent 

to talk with, them. It is much more' effective to meet with each small group 

than to schedule mass meetings/ You can ^answer questions a lot more effectively- 

in a small 'group and you can talk about specific'schools and situations in a 

personal rway tha't you cannot do in mass meetings. You avoid some,^of the dy-^ 

namics of mass psychology t^a%- caUrbe very cHaotic a^^nd destructive. , 

' j.- . . ■ - 

Problems in Implementa4:ion of Policy 

AvTOjoi^prm^lemJn monitoring compliance^ w policy is that there seems. ^ 
to be one^set^f Standards for local school systems an4 another for federal^ -^ji/ 
^nd sometimes state systems. For instance, \we* h^ve to meet tight timelines, y / 
If iy^isvproposal time, you get your proposal \^ by a, specific. day or you^will 
not be considered. Two years in a row we met the federal, deadline but because 



no 



t enough states met it, they changed the deadline. However, they have no 



absolute deadlines. for when they must respond to the local districts. , We are 



told that we will be notified by April 15 typically that comes and .( 
and May 15 comes and goes and June 15 comes and goes, and so it goes. We 
had to do the first major ESAA proposal that we wrote in three weeks, but it 
took them six months to give us an answer. That does nt)t make sense to me. * : 
Our first ESAA proposal to' implement the Magnet Schools was approved on 
August 15, 1976 and school^was to start the day after Labor Day we had to . 
do transportation routes; assign staff, notify students, get alj\m^terials 



in order and) a host of othe'r tasks, al\ in three, weeks .[ It makes one wonder 
about such delay tactics ; if a' S'Choo.F system fails to deliver, given such 
unrealistic obstacles, then people cqn blarrie it on desegregation. 

The same thing, applies- if you have an OCR ci't^tion. You get a letter 

' saying they have found that yo\j are not ^ compti-ance." Usually they find 
three or four things that have to be correcte^r-^rom the date on which the 
letter is Sent, hot the date you receive it, you have fourteen days to get 
all your data together and respond^ It usually takes about fou>* day^ for the 
letter to reach you, so then you'^have' ten days 16ft to get your mate^^ial ~ 

.organized and respond.. ff you w^nt a sh'ow cause hearing and if you, do not 

.^respond within, the fourteen -days » I guess you are deemed guilty. Yet when ^ ' 
we write them, it' may take a mopth to get a response to our letter, let 
alone recognition that something ought to be done. ^ ^ ^ 

/A/iQther implementation problem involves how y/>u define the guidelines 
on w'^iat is raciai%lsolatioh. The Office of Civil' Rights defines it 'in 
ways that lead to "^ridiculous consequences. For example, a couple of years 
ago we had a white student from a predominantly black area who by some means, 
probably by^giving a false- address, managed to enrill in one of our magnet 
high schools. Yhe teigh school which he should have gone to is, by anybody *s 

■idefinition, a r§cially isolated school, 95% black, and his going to the magnet 

school, which was 70% black,' increased the percentage of black students at 

• • • i *^ 

his original home high school by one tenth of one percent. ' Eventually the 

student must have slipped upland given his accurate ^address and OCR taught it 

and said, "This kid shoul-d not be going to the magne 

there contributes, ta greater racial isolation.*' Now 



t school, because his going 
it mighit have been different 



if this student had been. looking for some white haveri, but the fact was that he 



was choosing to go to'a school that was 70% black. Nevertheless, OCR insisted 



.2^ 



14, 



th*t he could noVd^it. It is that kind of nonsense \hat. res.ults in'students 

quitting school^ or going tO' private or parochial schoofs or lying about their " 

addresses. We probably could keep many of them in our magnet schools if OCR 

would recognize the realitUs of the situation*. TheiV type of measurement 

simply does not achieve greater desegregation. /. 

One thing we have learned from this sort of thing is that you can avoid 

a lot of headachel by havtng^the court define racial isolation. The Office , 

of Civil Rights abides by the court, so we defined entrance or exit criteria 

- ■ ' , • ^■ 

that was to be used and it was approved in ,the court order. , ' • 

Another unfortunate, consequence of faderal desegregation policy i^ that 

it results iin competition between dts trices for ^funjJs. The 1980 appropriation / 

for the. ESAA basic^arants is somethiiig like 4^18,000,000 nationwide.' " SoW ■ 

big cities coul^ almost"' use that by themselves. The first year St. Louis got 

fund,ed we wiped out the basic grant in Missouri. Kansas City was not ready 

as"quickl| as were and so we got the money. A lot of the suburban districts 

needed help, too, but how could they compete with St. Louis with its 60,000 

black youngsters, Tiiany of th^ poor as well as minority; The following year 

Kansas City got most of the basic grant allocation and we ^ot most of the 

special project al^lop^tion. That sort of thing creates real animosity in the 

suburban schools and there certainly is no equity in it. Just because some 

system has only 7,000 students does not mean that their needs" relatively are 

any less than ours. There should be a mechanism for putting in sufficient 

dollars so that yihose J<inds of problems are not created by federal funding, 

and sometimes by state funding as well. The other thing is that all the: sources 

of funding should be combined so that a school district could write one proposal 

/ 

arid deal with one set of bureaucrats, one set of program officers who really 

^ ■ 

underst^d what we are doing, ' r>t ' • 



Some cities have! had horrendous problems in impriementing staff desegre- 
gation. There is little in the reguJ,ations that addresses it, other. than 
that ESAA did have a provision that said you would be Ineligible if you had 
%*acially isolated staff. I believe this is another i nstance where it is wise 
to get that spelled out iji^your court order, because then at least you can 
address your local employee organizations and involve them in^ it. We have 
been fortunate in 'St. Louis on that score~because our local teaqjid'c union has 
been cooperative. 'r^ 

<! . ..... ^ . . • ,/ 

A Desegregated School. " ^ " 

I think that the measure of a desegregated school is not the percentage 
of racial mix but the degree of stability of that racial mix, along with the 
general reaction of the students, the, parery:^ , and the faculty of that school. 
If their behavior reflects a real understanding and respect for differences 

♦ 

and similarities, and a positive attitude toward the school experience, then 
I think that is a truly desegregated school , • , in the 

language of the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, an integrated school was 
■defined as "a schpol with a black enrollment of between»^30% and 50%." It is 
obvious that, given our population composition (77% black/23% white), there 
are going to be some schools that will be all black, and according to the 
court, that is allowable. Those schools will be in compliance, but in my 
estimation it is not accurate to say that they are desegregated. It is also 
not accurate to say that all students in such a school \automat1cally need 
compensatory remedial education, which is the way courtsM^end to address them. 
We have propos'ed a number of options in terms of what we'call enrichment and 
developmental programs, but we certainly do not believe that just because a 
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school is not desegregated the students are all in need of special education.^ 

To sumnarize, the changes that I wou>d ^ke to see have to do with 
increased financial incentives, reform in some OCR guidejines, and finally, 
attention to the long-term effects of legislation/ We must stop tossing 
peanuts out there and causing animosity 'among the school dis.tricts who are 
put in the position of fighting for them. We mus^" have more consistent guideT 
Jinesf^^ what we are expected to do.-- And we must look very careful ly at T 
propqs^itT^^s such as metropolitan remedies, to be sure that whatever legisla- 
tive or. judicial, action is taken does not create greater racial isolation 
ten years from now. Sev.eral of the unique directions from our Court order 
are: 

The State defendants, the United States, and the St. Louis 
Board of Education ^re ordered and directed as follows: 

a) To make every feasible effort to work out with the appropriate 
school districts in the St. Louis County and develop, for 
1980-81 implementation, a voluntary, cooperative plan of 

» 

pupil exchanges which will assist in alleviating the school 
segregation in the City of St. Louis, af^ which also insures 
that inter-district pupil transfers will not impair the de- 
segregation of the St. Louis school district ordered herein, 
and submit such plan to the Court for approval by July 1, 1980. 

b) To develop and submit to the Court by November 1, 1980, a plan 
. ^ for the consolidation or merger and full desegregation of the 

separate vocational educational programs operated by the 
Special District of St. Louis County and the school district of 
I the City of St. Lpuis, for implementation in the 1981-82 school 
year. o ^ 

To develop and submit to the Court by Nqvember 1, 1980, a 



suggelted plan of inter-district school desegregation ^ 
necessary to eradicate the remaining yestiges of goveHment- 

Til 

^ imposed school segregation in the City of- St. Louis and St. 

Louis County. 

^ d) To dievelop and submit to the Court by November 1, 1980, in 
conjunction with the Community Development Agency of the 
City of St. Louis, a suggested, plan for insuring that the 
operation of federally-assisted housing programs in the 
St. Louis metropolitan area will facilitate the school de- 
segregation ordered herein. - 
e) To develop and submit a plan to the Court by July 1, 1980, 
which expands programs and schools so that all the schools 
in the City of St. Louis may be eligible for Title I funding 
for the year 1980-81 under Title I of the U.S. Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act "of 1965. 
The bottom line for change really can be stated in one sentence, / 
"Desegregation should become a real priority at the national, state and 
local levels with appropriate fiscal policy, technical and moral support to 
do the job right!" 
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